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Tke Hellenistic monarchs of the East and the native kings
of Numidia and Mauretania were no better off: they, too,
were mere vassals of Rome, and their foreign policy depended
entirely upon her. The most prudent of them made no attempt
to assert independence in their foreign relations, and sought
to discover the wishes of Rome before they took any step
in such matters.

The formation of the provinces as part of the Roman
state was of capital importance in the political develop-
ment of Rome and Italy. For her revenues Rome could rely
chiefly on her new possessions, but her own citizens were
reluctant to serve in distant wars. Thus Rome exacted more
strictly than ever before the military service due her from her
Italian allies, and began not unnaturally to treat them like
her allies overseas, interfering in their local affairs and demand-
ing implicit obedience to her edicts. Nor was it less natural
that the Italian allies should claim a share in the advantages
reaped from foreign dominions which they had helped to
conquer. But the citizens were not inclined to share their
possessions and revenues with the allies, and their unwilling-
ness to grant an extension of the franchise became more
marked. A collision between citizens and allies was plainly
inevitable.

It is doubtful whether the Roman system of provincial
government was capable of becoming popular among the
subjects thus ruled, especially in the East and among the
Greeks, who set so high a value upon the mere external
forms of self-government and political independence. But,
apart from this, the actual form of government was such
that it did not secure right and justice to the provincials.
The Hellenistic kings after all took account of their subjects'
feelings, if only with a view to their personal wellbeing. But
the Senate and Roman magistrates looked on the provinces as
the c estates of the Roman people' (praedia populi Romani),
in whose prosperity they took but little interest. There were,
indeed, not a few governors who were honest men and wished
well to the provinces. But the mere fact that one man was
absolute ruler over a vast country and then left it at the end
of a year was bound to have a corrupting effect upon the
governors. Thus it became more and more the fashion for
the ruler to plunder the provincials and allies for his own
benefit, and to treat his office as a gold mine for himself and